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_ Memorabilia. 





(HE following announcement was made in 
the London Gazette on Feb. 14: 


His Majesty the King has for some time been 
considering what steps can be taken to bring 
the British Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets 
into line with the other great Services of the 
Empire, by having at their titular head some 
member of the Royal Family. 

With this end in view, and in recognition of 
the splendid service which the Merchant Navy 
and Fishing Fleets have rendered to the Empire 
for many centuries, both in peace and in war, 
his Majesty, after taking Ministerial advice, 
has asked H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to assume 
the title of “‘ Master of the Merchant Navy 
and Fishing Fleets.” 


The appointment is without precedent. By 


it the Prince becomes titular head of one- | 


third or more of the shipping of the world. 
It is said that the King himself chose the 
title. No new organization is being formed, 
and the precise duties involved, with the 
manner of discharging them, will be for the 
Prince’s own decision. When acting in his 
capacity as Master he will wear the standard 
uniform of the merchant service. It is not 
yet settled whether the office is to be one to 
which the Heir to the Throne will automa- 
tically succeed. 


[JNDER ‘February on the Farm,’ in this | 


month’s Journal of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Mr. J. R. Bond notes that Candle- 
mas is a day of some agricultural importance 


and, in some districts, the date for leaving | 
Lancashire, Cheshire, | 


and entering farms. 
and some of the country further south on that 


side of England have Candlemas customs, he | 
Says, and tenancies commencing on this day | 





are often complicated by ‘‘ pre-entry’’ and 
‘* hold-over,” whereby the new tenant is given 
access to the stubbles in autumn, while the 
out-goer remains in possession of the house, 
most of the buildings, and some of the grass 
fields until May 1. A Candlemas farm has 
certain advantages over a Lady Day farm in 
that time is not then so precious as it is at 
the end of March, and the incomer can make 
his plans for cropping and start requisite 
operations more satisfactorily. A pleasant 
article in the Journal is that on Salad Vege- 
tables. Among the well-known constituents 
of a salad appear two which, in this country, 
are not enough appreciated. These are corn 
salad (valerianella) which might be grown in 
any rather light, well-worked soil, in a dry, 
open situation, for use in autumn and win- 
ter, and dandelion, used both in green leaves 
and in blanched heads, which should be sown 
| in May, and the seedlings thined Qin. apart, 
and then treated on the same lines as 
chicory. So far as the green leaves are con- 
cerned, the sowing of dandelion will seem to 
some lovers of a garden rather superfluous. 
The directions for marketing celery tell us 
| that the bundles of eight or a dozen sticks in 
| which it is sold are called in the market 
| ‘“‘fans’’ if made up in flats, and “‘ rolls ”’ 
| if made up in round bundles. 


N the Sunday Times for Feb. 12, Mr. James 
Agate, discussing ‘ Macbeth’ in modern 
dress at the Court Theatre, finds the best 
argument brought forward in favour of the 
| modern dress to be one of Sir Barry Jackson’s 
| —to wit, ‘‘ that clothing to which our minds 
| and eyes are most accustomed frees us to con- 
centrate on the story.” Upon which Mr. 
Agate takes occasion to remark that five 
minutes is the length of time which exhausts 
‘““in any normal production our preoccupa- 
tion with Macbeth’s costume and with the 
costumes of everybody else.’’ With costume 
the staging is very nearly allied; and so there 
arises the really interesting question how 
long the external setting of a play has any 
direct effect; how soon it sinks into what is 
its true function, that of a screen to separate 
and concentrate the play? And again, how 
long is it desirable that direct effect should 
| be continued ? 
| [* the Quarterly Journal of the New York 
| State Historical Association (October, 
1927), which we have just received, the most 
generally interesting article is the diary of a 
voyage from Stade in Hanover to Quebec, kept 
by an officer of the second division of the 
Ducal Brunswick Mercenaries going over 
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under the command of Colonel Specht in 1776. 
It was printed in that same year at Frank- 
fort and Leipzig ; and was last year translated 
into English by Miss Clara Egli, of the 
Library of Congress, Washington. There are 
here an entertaining account of Portsmouth ; 
a few adventures and minor 


rough weather or by encounters with other 


vessels; and, through the length of time the | 


voyage took, that sense of being at sea which 


our modern rapid transit has more or less 
eliminated. Following the Diary is Dr. 


Bryce’s biography of Sir William Johnson, 
and an interesting feature in the number is 
the design for a monument in honour of 
Chevalier Robert de la Salle and _ other 
pioneers and founders to be erected at Lewis- 
ton by the Niagara Falls Historical Society. 
It is a huge obelisk-like shaft surmounted by 
a figure of the explorer and rising from a base 
which forms a great block of building destined 
to house a Niagara Museum. 


[ the obituary notice of Lord Cloncurry, 
in The Times of Feb. 13, it is mentioned 
that in 1914 at Bisley, at the thousand yards 
range, he made twelve bull’s eyes out of fif- 
teen shots, having then completed his seventy- 
third year. 


OME recent acquisitions by the British 
Museum are noted in The Times of Feb. 

13. The chief are three Athenian sepulchral 
lekythoi of the fifth century. The designs 
are in colour on a white ground, and one— 
possibly commemorating a warrior who fell in 
the hour of victory—shows Nike entreating 
Hermes Psychagogos, a subject not otherwise 
known. Mr. S. Craig Annan has presented 


to the Museum a pencil drawing of Thomas | 
Hardy, made by Strang in 1897 as a study | 


for an etching. 


A’ Sotheby’s on Feb. 13, Messrs. 
bought for £160 a rough draft, dated 
1811, of an early will of Byron’s, bearing cor- 


rections and additions in Byron’s hand, and | 


itself a document of even greater interest than 
the completed will which was sold last Nov- 
ember. The same purchasers also acquired, 
for £118, an autograph letter of Byron’s to 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire, written 
from Ravenna in 1821. 

Sotheby’s will sell on March 26 and the 
four following days, a further portion of the 
Holford Library. The three authors whose 


books are most conspicuous in this are Milton, 
Spenser 
‘ Lycidas ’ 


and Defoe. A _ first edition of 
; the Baskerville ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
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(1759) and the copy of the ‘ Poems’ (1673) 
which Waller bought, as he has written op 
the title-page, for 2s. 6d.; first editions of 
‘The Faerie Queene,’ ‘ Fowre Hymnes’ and 
‘Complaints,’ and the rare edition of the 
‘Shepheardes Calendar’; and the Original 
London Post, from Oct. 7, 1719, to March 30 
1720, with ‘Robinson Crusoe’ running 
through it as a serial, are the great examples, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From The British Journal, or The Censor, 
Saturday, Feb. 17, 1727/8. 





Foreign Affairs. 

Bologna, January 31. We hear that the 
Pretender has had a fecret Interview with the 
Duke of Parma. His eldeft Son was fo much 
out of order by fafting 3 Days together for 
the Benefit of the Pope’s Jubilee, that his 
Phyficians prefcribed him a Medicine to be 
taken in Broth; but the Pretender would not 
let him touch it till he had leave from his 
Parifh Prief{t, which is looked upon here asa 
rare In{tance of his Piety and Submiffion to 
the Laws of the Church. All Italy {warms at 


| prefent with Proceffions of Penitents to gain 


the Benefits of the Pope’s Jubilee. The 
Governor of Rome having reprefented to the 
Pope, that the Merchants and poor Taylors 
of that City will be very great Sufferers by 
the Prohibition of Mafquerades, the Pope 
was fo much concerned at it, that he has 
permitted Mafquerading, provided that there 
be no Balls nor Feafts. The Portugues 
Minifters at Rome are fo difgufted to find 
that M. Bichi is not yet made a Cardinal, 
that they are preparing to be gone, and have 
already turn’d off fome of their Domefticks. 


London. 


Thurfday Se’nnight their Majefties, with 
the Princefs Royal and Princefs Carolina, 
went to fee Salmon’s Wax-Work in Fleet: 
{treet, and afterwards went to Mrs. Bar's 


| the India Warehoufe in Leadenhall-ftreet: 


but the young Princeffes, after feeing the 
Wax-Work, returned to St. James’s. 


A Footman has been committed to the 
Gatehoufe for being affifting in carrying of 
a young Lady of Quality to be married. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 
| 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 

WARREN HASTINGS. | 

(See ante pp. 21, 39, 57, 76, 93). | 
XVII. 

Daylesford house 12th Aug’. 1810. 


My dear Baber 


It was my intention that my answer to | 
your most kind letter should reach you on the | 
day of your return to your home, as you had | 
prescribed, and as my own wishes cooperated, | 
to give you the latest news (God knows, we | 
have not much to give) from Daylesford. But | 
on looking back to your text yesterday, | 
(Saty.) I found that I had already exceeded | 
the term by a day. I know not how to 
account for the error.—It is true, I have been | 
very busy, busied in doing nothing, or almost | 
nothing ; which, I believe, is apt to engross 
the attention more than occupations of util- | 
ity. But forgive me.—The satisfaction which | 
you express with your short abode with us is | 
most gratifying both to Mrs. Hastings and | 
myself. We often talk together of the same | 
period with the same sensation, which being | 
mutual, will, I hope, draw you to us another | 
year. In saying this, let me repeat the argu- | 
ment which [ think 1 urged once before, that | 
I have not many years, if years, to spare.—I | 
have the pleasure to answer the first inquiry, | 
which the sight of my letter will suggest, in 
the manner that will afford you as much, that 
we are both well, my dear Mrs. Hastings 
especially, who, contrary to her custom, has 
walked me to weariness, even to a_ shaking | 
hand, as you may see, this morning, and 
boasts that she is the better for it. We still 
pine for fair weather. Yesterday was a day 
of deluge, tempest, hail and thunder; and 
we have seven computed loads of hay lying 
drenched in the meadow. We have however 
many compensative consolations. Drenched 
as our hay is, we got it in, and not greatly 
impaired, though discolored: our aftermath | 
will be excessive: our turnips beyond ll | 
example, especial the Swedish which I trans- | 
planted, and of which Mrs. Hs’. disparagingly 
said, that their expense would cost a shilling | 
a plant: and if our gathered hay should fail | 
we have nearly 5 acres of lucerne, that even | 
this year will more than indemnify us: it| 


| 
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was sown the Ist or 2nd of May, and we are 
now going to cut it for the first time. To me 
too the common calamity has in my reflections 


| upon it produced a discovery that may not 


have occurred to any other physiologist, 
namely, that the reign of St. Swithin, and 


| its substantial effect, are, all but orthograph- 


ically, the same. I have dismissed my 


| engineer, Edw4. Sly, who has left his work 


most completely finished. Besides his due 
pecuniary payment, I have sent him away 
rich in self-gratification, by praising his 
work, and estimating it by his own epithet, 
noble. Such are my occupations and such 
have been the best that I have had to com- 
memorate for the last 25 years of my proba- 
tionary life, certainly not such as I had pro- 
jected for myself before their commence- 
ment. Still they have passed in the unvaried 
& unremitted exercise of my best affections, 
and have left me no cause to repine at my lot, 
or to reproach myself with not having duly 
appreciated those best gifts of heaven. In 
those, my dear Baber, you have, and have 
long had, a large share, and on that score 
I claim your indulgence for this long egotis- 
tical declamation. Excluded as I am from 
the world, what else indeed have I to write 
upon? I expect a transient visit to morrow 
from James Anderson, & from Friend Osborne 
and his gentle lady on the 14th. Adieu, my 
dear and excellent friend. I am ever most 
affectionately Yours 
WakREN HastTInes. 
I pray you to present my respects and good 
wishes to Miss Babers. 
To Edward Baber Esq’. Alresford Hants. 
XVIII. 

Daylesford house 7¢h Dect. 1810. 
My dear Baber 

I thank you heartily for your very kind and 
most welcome letter. I feel it a point of con- 
science not to let the last post day of the week 
pass without my acknowledgment of it; for 1 
too have felt it long since I had the pleasure 
of hearing from you, and with different feel- 
ings, since I have let you hear from me. 

I know, the object of your letter was what 
you profess it, and therefore I shall make 
that the first subject of my answer. Mrs. 
Hastings has passed the last summer and 
autumn with general good health, inter- 
rupted with short, and less frequent visita- 
tions of sickness than formerly. She is at 
this moment a little better than convalescent. 
I am, and have been, negatively, & equably 
(I believe that is the word—) well; better, I 
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believe, than men commonly are that reckon 
but one year and a decade from Fourscore. 


‘‘ How have I fared in the late violent 
storms?’’—Very badly indeed. My poor 
beech grove!—but the story is too tragical 
to be told in prose, & I have not present time 
for a more dignified relation of it. Halhed 
has it, and will have a pleasure in shewing 
it to you, if he thinks it will not disgrace 
me. In other respects we have escaped 
pretty—indeed very, well. Our mansion, 
ricks, barns outhouses & cottages undamaged ; 
and my great pond (which has nothing to 
do with the storm) mended of its leaks, com- 
pletely, I think, & I hope, permanently. I 
am delighted with what you say, or have 
heard said, of the Prince of Wales. I have 
been looking with an anxious and fearful eye 
upon his conduct, fearful from the interest 
which I feel in it, not from any doubt. With 
you I fervently deprecate his making any 
change in the administration formed by his 
father; and above all, his taking to his 
Counsels the men who made so base a return 
to the countenance he not long ago unworthily 
shewed them, and who of all statesmen—the 
most selfish of all orders of mankind, are 
the most selfish. I would wish him to go 
one step farther, & abolish in his own selec- 
tion of men to serve him all partisans of 
every distinction. 

I do not attribute much importance to the 
bulletins of this quarter of the moon. His 
My. will unavoidably feel its influence till the 
close of the 13th but I think we may trust to 
the opinions of his physicians, and form san- 
guine hopes of his rapidly recovering from 
that time. The cause & origin of his pre- 
sent malady ought to endear him to all good 
fathers, and if it is true which I have heard, 
that two days before his sickness, he gave the 
keys of his cabinet in charge to the queen— 
I will add, all good husbands too. 

I rejoice to hear that our friend Markham 
has received such benefit from the eau medi- 
cinale. My neighbor Lord Dillon speaks of 
its effects on him with enthusiasm. I have 
not time to tell Mrs. Hastings that I am 
writing to you, and to receive her authoritave 
[sic] assurance of her good will & good 
wishes: but you have them always, & mine 
equally. More you cannot. Adieu, my dear 
friend. I pray you to present my best 
respects to your dear sisters. 


Warren HastTInGs. 


To Edward Baber Esq* Park street Grosvenor 
square London. 








XIX. 
Daylesford house 24th Febry. 1811, 


My dear Baber 

At this moment I think I should fp 
undeserving of the kind solicitude marked by 
your letter, if I suffered the post to go with- 
out that return which it requires. But | 
will not deliver this as an unqualified con- 
clusion, knowing that there are seasons when 
the most powerful considerations can 
scarcely conquer the reluctance to put 
‘‘ feather ” to paper, as our niece calls it in 
her version of her vernacular language. In 
the first place I answer, as of the first interest 
your combined question, that my dear Mrs. 
Hastings is at this time unusually well, em. 
ployed in her spiritual duty at church. In 
the second, I too am well, though not of 
health sufficiently confirmed to be of her 
party. I hope, I shall thave the benefit of 
her prayers, and that will pacify my con- 
science, not very sore for retaining the indul- 
gence of a fireside, instead of asserting ‘the 
twofold superrogatory [sic] merit derived 
from a cold church, and a colder gig in my 
passage to it, and returning. To the pur- 
pose of health, you have put a question to 
me, (and I gratefully acknowledge the con- 
siderate motive of it) which accords with cer- 
tain doubts and waverings in my own mind. 
When I read in the news paper, that the 
Prince Regent was to hold his first levée on 
last tuesday (it was on the Sunday, I think, 
that I read it—) I was so impressed with the 
sense of obligation to attend it, and of the 
certain injury that my health w4. suffer from 
it, that being lach4r, I wrote to Ooll. 
McMahon, stated my case, and begged that 
he would (if proper) represent it to his 
Royal H. in excuse for my absence. I read 
soon after in another paper, that the levée 
was put off on account of some hurt that the 
Prince had received in his foot. I feel that 
I could go, so as to be prepared for that duty 
on tuesday next; but with a risk to which 
the uncertainty of the levée being held on 
that day seems to render it inadequate. On 
the tuesday following, that is, on the 5th of 
March, I have made up my mind to go, if 
there is to be one on that day. As I have no 
means of knowing this, but by private 
information, will you allow me, my friend, to 
impose upon you the charge of enquiring, and 
imparting it? 

I am much pleased with the anecdote which 
you have related to me, but not more so thaa 
with the sentiment which you have so ¢le 
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gantly expressed on the occasion of it. 

I too am pleased with the conquest of the 
Isle of France, because we have grievously 
wanted something to retrieve our national 
credit, especially after the affair of the Isle 
de Passe: but 1 do not think, it will prove 
any hindrance to the annoyance of our com- 
merce by the enemy’s cruizers, who can sub- 
sist without a port of their own as well at 
least as Suffrein did in a former war, when 
he had none, and we two; and yet he main- 
tained at least an equality with us. 

With respect to Fortugal, I cannot divest | 
myself of the solitary belief, that there will | 
be no action there while Massena can elude | 
it; and that this is the express purpose of his | 
instructions. My reasons, which are of a | 
long growth, would occupy more space and | 
time than are left so near the close of a 
letter. Adieu, my very dear friend. Mrs. 
Hastings sends her kind regards.— 

Yr. affectionate 
WarREN Hastings. | 
To Edward Baber Esq'. Park street Grosvenor 
square London. 








H. B. 
(Lo be continued). | 


| 


A XVII CENTURY MS. LIST OF | 
TOKENS. | 

(See ante pp. 3, 25, 41, 59, 78, 96). | 

| 


Thames Street, 
P. 
3§ TUNN TAVERNE IN THAMES STREET Ww. M. 
No token of this tavern has been 
recorded. ‘‘The Three Tuns”’ | 
stood on the north side of Thames | 
Street, near Fish Street Hill, and | 
displayed the arms of the Vintners | 
Company. (Harben’s ‘ Dictionary | 
of London’). Three Tun Alley is | 
shown in Rocque’s ‘ Plan of Lon- | 
don,’ 1746; and also in Ogilby and | 
Morgan’s Map, 1677. Mention of 
this tavern was quoted from Misc. 
Papers Alchin’s Collection 451 H. 
in ‘N. & Q.’ 18 Dec., 1926. 


Tothill Street, 
B. 
CATHERINE WHEELE IN TUTTLE STREET E. M. 
Not recorded in Williamson. Mr. 
W. Gilbert’s specimen reads :— 





Obv.: YE . KATHERN . WHEELE = A Cath- 
erine wheel. 
Rev.: TAVERN . TVITEL . STRET = E.A.B. 
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A deviation occurs in the wife’s 
initial. 
M. 
THE GROCERS ARMES IN TUTTLE STREET Rk. S. 
Not recorded in Williamson. Mr. 
W. Gilbert’s specimen reads :— 
Obv.: AT . THE. GROCERS . ARMES = The 
Grocers’ Arms. 


Rev.: IN . TVTTLE . STREETE = R. S. M 


IN TUTTLE STREET T. 1. 


Tower Ditch. 


+f 3 CONYES AND CROSS DAGGERS AT TOWER 
DITCH SIDE 


Tower Hill. 

BLACK BOY ON TOWER HILL Ww. P. 
Mr. W. Gilbert’s specimen reads :— 
Obv.: aT . THE. BLACKE . BOYE = A 

negro holding a dart. 
Rev.: ON . TOWER . HILL = W. P. 
Williamson records another token 
issued from this house by Thomas 
Clarke in 1667 (No. 3194). 


Turnmill Street (Clerkenwell). 


THH CHRISTOPHER IN TURNMILL STREET I. M. 
Williamson records No. 3253 :— 


Obv.: I0HN . MAYHEW . IN . TVRNMILL = 
St. George & The Dragon. 
Rev.: STREET . HIS . HALFE . rut = 


I. M. 


SUGAR LOAFE 


Wapping. 
F 


+f NEARE WAPPING CHAPEL T. M. 


The only token recorded in William- 
son which has the address ‘‘ near 
Wapping Chapel’? is No. 3324, 
issued by John Pashalaer. 

‘‘ The new Chapel in Wapping Ham- 
let. . . was built in the year 1617.”’ 
It became a Parish Church by Act of 
Parliament in the reign of Charles 
II, and called St. John at Wap- 
ping (Stow, 1755 Edn.). 

H. 
3 BIRDES IN WAPPING D. G. 


Williamson (No. 3313) has only been 
able to give the Obverse of this 
token :— 

DANIEL . HOWES . IN . WAPPING 
The Reverse is unrecorded. 
The MS. description provides a clue 
to this. 


D. G. H. 
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Warwick Lane. 
BLACK SWANN IN WARWICK LANE H. W. 
Whitechapel. 
. 

ELUPHANT : 

‘The New Remarks of London,’ by 

the Company of Parish Clerks (1732) 

gives ‘“‘ Klephant Court in White- 

chapel.”’ 


Whitecross Street. 
STOMACHER & BODDYS MAKER IN re 
WHITE + STREET 1. 
Comp. W.3432 :— 
Obv.: IOHN . ALTHAM . B 


THE 


. MAKAR = A 

comb. 
Rev.: IN . WHIT. CROSE . STREET=I.I.A. 
Here illumination is given on the 
somewhat cryptic ‘‘B. Makar,” 
which is now translated for us into 


Bodice maker. 
Whitefriars. 


BOOTE ROYALL IN WHITE FRYARS I. E. 


Wych Street (Strand). 


REDD COW 
Unrecorded in Williamson. 
W. Gilbert’s specimen reads :— 
Obv.: aT. YE. RED. cow = S. I. P. 
Rev.: IN STREETE = A cow. 


AmBROSE HEAL, 


Mr. 


- WICH . 


Beaconsfield. 
(To be concluded). 
LONDINENSIS 


‘T)IARIUM TURRIS 
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Fesrvary 18, 192, 





| (which contains a notice of the martyrdom of 
| Thomas 


Alfield, and Thomas Webley on 
5 July, 1585), must have been worked upon 
by Fr. Persons or someone else in its passage 
through the press; for Rishton died June 30, 
1585. ‘There is, however, nothing to con- 
nect the ‘ Diarium ’ with Rishton in any way. 


| We do not even know that he was ever in the 


' Tower, though the late Mr. Gillow states that 


he was (‘ Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath.’ iv. 426, and 


‘Cath Rec. Soc. Publ.’ iv. 187), and Cardinal 


_ Gasquet (‘ The English College in Rome,’ pp, 


| 65, 150), repeats the statement. 


On the con- 
trary we know that Rishton was in the Mar- 
shalsea on April 8, 1584, where he had appar. 
ently been since his condemnation on Nov. 20, 


| 1581 (‘ Cath Rec. Soc. Publ.’ ii. 236), having 


previously been imprisoned in the Gatehouse 


| at Westminster (‘ P.R.O., S.P. Dom. Eliz.’ 


exlix. 51). 

In the longer title the author claims to 
have been a prisoner in the Tower during the 
whole of the time covered by the ‘ Diary.’ 


| The ‘ Diary’ begins on June 15, 1580, and 


ends on Jan. 21, 1585. On the latter date 
ten priests and one layman were sent into 
exile from the Tower. The layman was 


| Henry Orton, and of the ten priests the two 


| who had been longest in the 


Tower were 


| Fathers James Bosgrave and John Hart of 


IN WICH STREET 8. I. | 


| grave wrote a work of this description. 


AB ANNO 1580 AD ANNUM 1585.’— | 


The fuller title of this document is ‘Rerum 
pro Religione Catholica in Turri Londinensi 
Gestarum, Ab anno 1580, ad annum usque 
1585, Indiculus seu diarium Ab eo observatum 
atque collectum qui toto illo tempore cap- 
tivus interfuit.’ 

It forms an appendix to the edition of Dr. 
Nicolas Sander’s ‘ De Origine ac Progressu 
Schismatis Anglicani,’ which was published 
at Rome in 1586, and of which the editor was 
the well-known Jesuit Robert Persons. Till 
comparatively recently its authorship has 
been ascribed to Edward Rishton, who is 
mainly responsible for the first edition of 
Sander’s ‘De Origine, etc.,’ published at 





Cologne in 1585,though even this first edition, | 


the Society of Jesus. Henry Orton had been 
sent there, the Diary tells us, on Dec. 56, 
1580, and Fathers Bosgrave and Hart on Dec, 
29, 1580. The other priests were later 
arrivals. As the author was clearly one of 
the exiles of Jan. 21, 1585, we must not 
interpret the claim in the title too literally. 

There is no evidence that Orton or = 
the other hand Persons in his ‘ Notes for a 
life of Campion’ (Stonyhurst MSS. fol. 157) 
refers to the ‘ Diarium Joannis Harti.’ 

No other document answering this descrip- 
tion is known to exist, as Gillow has pointed 
out in his ‘ Bibl. Dict. Eng. Cath.’ iv. 428 
It is therefore practically certain that he was 
the author of the work in question. There 
is an account of him not only in Gillow’s 
great work, but also in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ORDSWORTH’S PART IN THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF LAMB’S ‘SPECI- 
MENS.’—The appended passage from a let- 
ter addressed by Mary Lamb to Mrs. Thomas 
Clarkson, dated Dec. 23, 1806, apparently not 
available for fhe late Mr. Dykes Campbell's 
‘ History of Lamb’s ‘‘ Dramatic Specimens,” 
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contributed to the Athenwum for Aug. 25, 
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' iously enjoyed by Lamb on his behalf in 1804, 


1894, but since reprinted by Mr. Macdonald, | 
_No. 131 in his edition of the letters puv- | 
lished by Dent—seems to have escaped the | 


attention of students of Lamb so far as it! 


concerns the inception of his most influential 
work. 

_.. my brother sometimes threatens to 
pass his hollidays in town hunting over old 
plays at the Museum to extract passages for 
3 work (a collection of poetry) Mr. Words- 
worth intends to publish. However, I hope 
before that time arrives, he will be able to 
borrow the books of some good old collector 
of those hidden treasures, and thus they can 
be copied at home and much of Charles’ 
labour and time saved. The Museum is only 
open during his office hours. 

Southey’s ‘Specimens of the Later Eng- 
lish Poets,’ published a year previous to 
Lamb’s book, owes its origin, as its compiler 
confided to Coleridge, to a scheme invented 
in 1804, purposely for Lamb’s accomplish- 
ment, but which never came to fruition 
owing to Longman’s insistence that it should 
not overlap the ground already covered by 
Ellis’s ‘Specimens of Early English Poets.’ 
“Specimens are becoming _fashionable,”’ 
writes Lamb to Manning on Feb. 26, 1808, 
but modesty prevented him indicating to what 
extent he was associated with the entire 
series of ‘‘ Specimens ’’ particularised by him. 
Besides his own book, the only one to become 
aclassic, he mentions ‘ Specimens of Ancient 
English Poets,’ which precluded his under- 
taking Southey’s scheme; ‘Specimens of 
Modern English Poets,’ which took the place 
of that projected work; and ‘ Specimens of 
Ancient English Prose Writers,’ in the com- 
pilation of which he assisted George Burnett. 

In connexion with Southey’s compilation, 
Mr. Dykes Campebell wrote, ‘‘. . . we shall 
probably not be far wrong if we assume that 
out of the correspondence respecting the pro- 
posals arose the first idea of a comprehensive 
selection from the old dramatists—a depart- 
ment which had not entered into the scheme 


either as formed by Southey or as modified | 


by the publishers.’’ ‘‘ It was,” he proceeds, 
“on the failure of [‘ Mr. H—’] at Drury 
Lane in December, 1806, that Lamb set 
about the Specimens apparently under an 
arrangement with Messrs. Longman.’’ Whe- 
ther Wordsworth’s part in the business 
hinted at in Mary Lamb’s letter amounted to 
more than mere negotiation with the pub- 
lishers will probably never now be known ; 
but discussion of the scheme, if not its verv 
Suggestion, would have been a natural out- 
come of the £8 book-buying debauch vicar- 





which resulted in the acquisition of Lamb’s 
particular favourites amongst his Eliza- 
bethans. In any case it seems hardly likely 
that any degree of sponsorship that Southey 
might have assumed could have been sufii- 
ciently onerous to necessitate its transfer to 
other shoulders ; and unless Mary Lamb wrote 
‘“ Wordsworth”’ inadvertently for ‘‘Southey,”’ 
Mr. Campbell’s assumption is difficult to 
accept. 

It is curious that a work on the production 
of which Lamb so justly prided himself, and 
which might so prettily have supported ong, 
lacks a dedication. Was it the belittling of 
the good offices of either of these two friends 
which acknowledgment of the other’s might 
have been held to involve that robbed pos- 
terity of an additional specimen of these 
warm-hearted tokens of affection ? 

Joun M. TuRnsutw. 


*LIZABETH SOPHIA TOMLINS, 1763- 
4828.—The following list of her novels 


corrects and supplements the particulars 
given in the ‘D.N.B.’ under ‘ Tomlins, 
Sir Thomas Edlyne.’ 

(1) ‘The Conquests of the Heart A 
novel.’ By a Young Lady. 3 vols. sm. 8vo. 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. lv. p. 181, 


February, 1785). 

(2) ‘ The Victim of Fancy, a Novel,’ 2 vols. 
8vo. 1787. I am indebted to a member of the 
authoress’s family for lending me a copy of 
this book, which does not appear to be in the 
British Museum. 

The | Victim Of Fancy, | A Novel. | In Two 
Volumes. | By A Lady, | Author of the Con- 


quests of the Heart. | [Rule] | Vol. I. | 
[Rule] | [Quotation from ‘ Progress of 
Fashion ’] | (Double Rule] | London: | Sold by 


R. Baldwin, Pater-noster row; and | G. and T. 
Wilkie, St. Paul’s Church-yard. | mpccixxxvit. 


Octavo. Copy (cut) measures 100 x 169 mm. 
Signatures :—{A}4, B-M8, N4, 02. Pagination :— 
P. [i] half-title, [ii] blank, [iii] title, [iv] 
blank, [v, vi] dedication to William Hayley, 
Esq., [vii, viii] ‘‘ Advertisement,” [1] - 186 text, 
[187] advertisement of ‘‘ The Conquests of the 
Heart,” printed for R. Baldwin, [188] blank. 

The Victim Of Fancy... Vol. II. [Title as 
volume [, except for stop instead of comma 
after “ Fancy”? and “ Pater-noster-row ” with 
two hyphens.] Signatures:—_{A]4, B-K8, L4, 
Pagination:—P. [i] half-title, [ii] blank, [iii] 
title, [iv] blank, [1] - 152, text. 


(3) ‘ Memoirs of a Baroness.’ ‘‘ By the 


author of The Conquests of the Heart and The 
Victim of Fancy, 2 vols. 12 mo. 1792.’’ There 
The head- 


is a copy in the British Museum. 
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lines read ‘‘ Memoirs of the Baroness 
d@’ Alantun.”’ 

(4) ‘ Rosalind de Tracy,’ 3 vols. 12mo. 1798. 
I have failed to find any particulars beyond 
the above, repeated by the ‘D.N.B.’ from 


Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica.’ 


tleman’s Magazine, 98, ii. 471. But in the 
same volume, p. 190, the place is given as 
Chaldon, and this is borne out by the 
notice in the Annual Register for 1828, and 
by family tradition. The parish register of 
Chaidon, Surrey, records her burial on 
Aug. 15, 1828. 
K. Povey. 


HE DURHAM MS. OF HOCCLEVE’S 
‘MINOR POEMS’ AND ‘A 


| 





| 


quatrain on p. 66 of his edition of ‘A Gor. 
geous Gallery ’) had appeared in the Durham 
MS. (op. cit., p. 223). 

Mr. Crawford is, however, drawing an 
unwarranted conclusion when he assumes 


| that the date of the scribbling of the three 
Miss Tomlins is stated in the ‘ D.N.B.’ to! 
have died at Cheltenham, following the Gen- | 


extracts which re-appear in ‘A Gorgeous Gal- 
lery’ is necessarily the same as the date of 
the scribbling of the two quotations from 
Elyot. Both the content of the numerous 
scribblings in the Durham MS. and F. J, 
Furnivall’s footnotes show that several hands 
and varying dates are represented. 


THEODORE STENBERG. 


| The University of Texas, 


GOR- | 


GEOUS GALLERY.’—Charles Crawford, in | 


his edition of ‘ Englands Parnassus,’ pages 
Xvi-xvii, has the following sentence : 


Three of these [poetical extractg which ap- | 


pear in ‘A Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant In- 
ventions ’ (1578)] in slightly different form, 
are quoted by a scribbler in the Durham 
MS. of Thomas Hoccleve’s Minor Poems, re- 


printed by the Early English Text Society, | 


1892, the date of the scribbling being about 
1540, or soon after the appearance of Sir 
Thomas Elyot’s Governour, which is quoted 
twice. 

In Hyder Rollins’s edition of 
geous Gallery,’ p. 181, we read, concerning 
the first of these three extracts: 


This quatrain is much older than 1578. It 


Austin, Texas, U.S.A. 


RUCE: STEWART: FREEMAN: 

PYKE.—Mr. George Sherwood, of Lon- 

don, sends to me some notes extracted from 

records of the Society of Genealogists, as 
follows :— 

‘“Card Index (many hundreds of ‘ Free 
man_ references).”’ 

‘© 1770, Dec. 28. J... Bruce and Elizab. 
Freeman, to marry [no particulars]. (Mar- 
riage Licences, Bishop of London).”’ 

“©1774, Nov. 1. Thomas Stewart of St. 
John Wapping, Middx., bach. 33, and Ann 
Freeman of same, spr., 22; to marry there, 


| (Ibid.)” 


‘A Gor- | 


is_ scribbled on the margin of the Durham | 


MS. of Thomas Hoccleve’s 
Charles Crawford 
duction to Englands Parnassus, pp. 
whence it is reprinted in the 
edition of the Minor Poems of Hoccleve, p. 
224, note. . . . Mr. Crawford remarks that 
“the date of the scribbling [is] about 1540,” 
as the lines show the influence of Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s Boke named The Gouernour. I 
trace no such influence. > 


poems (as Mr. 

ointed out in his intro- 

eee 9 
T. 


Mr. Rollins misses Mr. Crawford’s point. | 


Mr. Crawford does not mean to say that the 
first of the three extracts in question (or any 
of the three) shows the influence of Elyot’s 
“Governour,’ but that two other scribblings 
on the margin of the MS. are quotations from 
the ‘Governour.’ The three scribblings that 


re-appear in print in ‘A Gorgeous Gallery ’ 
are found in the E. E. T. S. edition of the 
Durham MS., p. 223-224; whereas the two 
quotations from Elyot are 
197-198. 
the third of the three extracts 


found on p. 
Mr. Rollins also fails to note that 
(the last 


can | 


‘“No other references’? (to Day, Halley, 
Pike, Bruce or Stuart). 

At 10 S. iii. 45, was given an 
abridged abstract of will of Thomas Pyke, of 
St. John’s, Wapping, Middlesex, dated June 
18, 1774; proved Nov. 26, 1774 (P.C.C), 
in which the testator mentioned his “niece 
Ann Freeman and her heirs,’”’ and his 
‘sister Sarah Freeman, widow.” 

However, my notes of that will show that 
the testator also mentioned :— 

‘‘ Robert Freeman, Sarah F., Ann F,, 
Frank F., Lydia F., Wife and Robert Free 
man, of East Smithfield, baker, and Mr. 
Geo. Sibley of Little Trinity Lane, ex's.” 

The printed registers of St. Benet, Paul's 
Wharf, London, contain several entries of 


| interest in this connexion, e.g. :— 





“©1801, Apl. 18. Sir John Arundel, 
Knight, of Huntingdon, county Huntingdon, 
widower, and Sarah Ann Sharpe of St. Bene- 
dict, Paul’s Wharf, spinster; by Richard 
Edwards, Lecturer. Licence. Wit.: Sarah 
Freeman, William Sharpe and Mary Free 
man.”’ (‘ Marriages,’ 1911, p. 253). 

Evcene F. McPI1xe. 
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, : | POYAL ARMS ON THE TITLE-PAGE 
Readers Queries. | OF MORNING NEWSPAPERS.—Why 


do certain London morning newspapers use 


HE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. — Mx. | the Royal Arms at the head of the title 
T BrownBitt’s note on ‘The Chiltern | page? The College of Heralds cannot inform 
Dwellers’ (ante p. 75) has led me to put a| ™e of the reason, only suggesting that as 
long-pondered query about the Chiltern Hun- used at the present day they may be merely 
dreds as a useful fiction. I am curious about | decorative, though the custom must, in the 
this survival of English custom. I gather Case of the old-established papers, have a 
that the office of Steward of the Chiltern definite origin, such as perhaps the news- 
Hundreds was formerly important. The | paper-tax, or licence to print the Court Cir- 
denizens of the neighbourhood were factious | cular, or possibly the issue of a special Royal 
and hard to get at, since they fled into the edition, such as I understand The Times still 
numerous woods. As it is a post of profit | sends to Buckingham Palace every day. 
under the Crown, a M.P. who accepts it has GEOFFREY MARSLAND. 


to vacate his seat. When did this Steward- ENTLEMAN VOLUNTEER, R.N. — 














ship cease to be a real business, and when | ¥ “i > ? 

was it first used as a convenient fiction? Am | ee eo ot .-, ae. - 
I correct in supposing that 20s. a year is the | ** ® - Te VEER: at does this 
nominal salary, and that it is still paid to a | aia F RG 
retiring M.P., who accepts the post and at | RED. Iv. GALE. 
once resigns it? | UTENSILS FOR BLEEDING.—I shall be 


I am more interested in literature than grateful for information in regard to 
in politics, and the only reference in the use and description of: (1) Bleeding bowl; 
former I recall is in ‘Guy Mannering’ | (2) Bleeding chair; (3) Bleeding, or Blood, 
(1815). There Mr. Glossin suggests to Hazle- | stick. 
wood that he might become a M.P., ‘as 
Mr. Featherhead is becoming old now, and 
there’s a talk, since his last stroke, of his 
taking the Chiltern Hundreds.’’ 

There is another manor, of Northstead, 


LANCET. 


NDERGROUND PASSAGE, SHANES 
CASTLE.—Can any reader give me any 
information regarding an alleged under- 
Sa : ground passage which occurs at Shanes 
similarly used, I believe. , | Castle, Co. Antrim. This is said to run 
What would happen if a number of M.P.’s partly under Lough Neagh to the county 
resolved to resign together ? Would each | town of Antrim, approximately half a mile. 
take a re and resign it at once | In a spirit of adventure, whilst on military 
for the next to ta ce it ; on ? If a M.P. | service at Randlestown, two or three of us ex- 
refused to attend and did not resign, his | plored some 200 yards or so of this passage, 
party would be after him to turn him out) put the floor at this point having developed 
legally, and, I supp»se, in theory he could be | into a morass, and owing to our not being 
fined for non-attendance. equipped in the matter of illumination and 
HIPPocLIDEs. gum boots, we were forced to abandon the 


HE ROSES OF YORK AND LAN. arch. Locally it is invested with a num- 
CASTER.—I should be glad of refer- ber of romantic associations, in which a 
ences, heraldic, ecclesiastical, literary, archi- | pukka banshee appears, but we had to take 
tectural, historical, emblematical and other- them cum grano salis. The original man- 
wise to the White Rose of York and the Red | Sion was destroyed by fire in 1815, but a 
Rose of Lancaster; not as to the Wars of the Taised terrace 100 yards long (with a tower at 


Roses. each end, and defended by parapets and 
Grorcre AUSTEN. twenty cannon marked with a coronet and the 
The Mount and York Minster. date 1790) still remains. There is a laby- 
| rinth of passages under the ruins. 
HERMITAGES NEAR YORK. — Can any A. B. Loncsottom. 
Alvaston, Derby. 


one kindly tell me the whereabouts of | 
any of the original Hermitages or Anchor-| (YHESHIRE WORDS, EIGHTEENTH 
holds in or near York, and of their’ CENTURY. — In going through the 
occupants ? eighteenth century rate-books of two Cheshire 
GrorGEe AUSTEN. townships I have found a good many dialect 
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words used, most of which are. included in 
the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary.’ 

There are, however, several phrases for 
which I have not yet found an explanation, 
and possibly some of your readers can 
explain them :— 

pd. to ye Smith for making 3 Goadings 8/- 

p¢. tor a indgin - 7d, 

do. - 6d, 
pd, for ye Cragesy - | 2/- 
pd, Elin Dutton her delickto fee £2 - 12 - 0 
tior reparing ye Ringyards - 6d. (mentioned 
several times) 


dv. / . 
The Hey Tyth (mentioned with the corn 
and small tythes). 
for Reparing ye Out Ring - 64d. 
for Reparing the Gates in ye out Ring 1/4 
pd. tor one Load of pouring Stones - 2/- 
pd, for Reparing ye Trayangles - 2d, 
A. W. Boyp. 


“]P)RIVE”: “CHASE” (CHACE).—Is 
there any real distinction between a 
drive and a chase to a house? The drive 
to the old house in Essex where I was born 
(Brent Hall, Boreham) was always called 
the ‘‘ Chase’ by farm labourers and all who 
used it. 
A. Hucu Seasroox. 
[Mr. Gepp, in his ‘ Essex Dialect Dictionary,’ 
notes ‘‘ Chase, Chaseway ” as ‘‘ a private road 
or lane leading to a farm or field.” He quotes 
the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary’ as deriving 
*“ chase’ from a Norman-French chasse (un 
petit chemin).] 
ARDANELLES CAMPAIGN: BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY.—Could any correspondent let 
me know the names and authors of any books 
dealing with the Dardanelles campaign? I 
am anxious especially to secure books con- 
taining good photographs, giving particulars 
both of the Cape Helles and Suvla Bay land- 
ings (other than Sir Ian Hamilton’s dis- 
patches, which I have perused). Please reply 
direct, c/o ‘N. & Q.’ 
WoW. OW: 
Rook OF CRESTS.—Recently I saw in a 
' library a book of crests. Can any one 
tell me the name and cost? It was a small 
two-volume book, early Victorian, without an 
author’s name. 
EK. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


T. JAMES’S PLACE PASSAGE. — Is 
anything known of the date or origin of 


the little tunnel or covered passage, from St. 
James’s Place into the Green Park ? 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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| ARMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—1I have 
a large amount of oriental china with our 
coat-of-arms on it, and with it is a certain 
amount of china bearing the following coat; 
Or, a chevron between three bugle-horns 
azure; and crest, A cubit arm holding two 
broken spears. Whose arms are these? 
| J. Benert-StTanrorp, 
EWKESBURY ABBEY: SUPPOSED 
HARCOURT TOMB. — An archeolog- 
ical reader of ‘N. & Q.’ informs me that 
some years ago he made a note of a tomb in 
this Abbey, which he supposed to be that of 
William de Harcourt, the presumed ancestor 
of the English Harcourts, who _ possessed 
estates in Leicestershire and Dorsetshire, and 
whose name appears in the Pipe Roll of a.p, 
1130. It would be very interesting to know 
whether this identification is correct or other- 
wise. Tewkesbury Abbey, it will be remem- 
bered, was built and endowed by Robert Fitz 
Hamon (nephew of William the Conqueror), 
from whom the English Harcourts can claim 
descent through his son-in-law Robert Fitz 
roy, Earl of Gloucester. 
Witi1amM Harcourt-Batu. 
OLLO, DUKE OF NORMANDY. — A 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who professes to be 
a descendant of this Viking has requested me 
to inform him where he can find an authentic 
pedigree of Rollo’s family; which, however, 
I am unable to do, beyond the fact that most 
historians say that he was the son of Rog 
nold (or Rogenwald) Jarl (or Earl) of Haar- 
farer (or Moere) in Norway, and was sup- 
posed to have been born in the Island of 
Aalesund off the West Coast of Norway. My 
correspondent adds that he has seen a fan- 
tastic chart depicting the descent of Rollo 
from Noah in the British Museum! 
Can any one throw any further light on 
Rollo’s ancestry ? 
Witi1am Harcovrt-Bats. 


IR JOHN COLLINS, b. 1630. — He was 
of Chute Lodge (near Andover). Knighted 
at Windsor, 15 Mar., 1681, or at Hampton 
Court, 14 June, 1681. Steward of Andover, 
and M.P. for that place on various occa- 
sions between 1660 and 1684. He was born 
in 1630, place and ancestry not known. The 
family does not appear in the Visitations of 
either Wilts or Hants. No arms registered, 
but he used arms, indication Collins and 
Bateman. He married, secondly, in_ 1663, 
Martha Wearg, sister of Sir Clement Wearg, 
a notable lawyer and M.P. _ 
He appears to have disposed of Chute 
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Lodge Svighop ; 
Scroggs, who was knighted*in Whitehall in 
1681. 

His eldest daughter, Susanna Maria, died 
in 1673, and was buried in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. Another, Elizabeth, b. 1655, married 
Rawlin Mallock of Cockington. Martha was 
b, 1681. Mary was living a widow in 1763; 
Anna Maria married Lord Abingdon in 
Florence 1727, and died 1763. 

There appear to have been several sons, but 
at that time there appear to have been two 
people of the name at Chute, and there is 
therefore some uncertainty about them, but 
Richard, b. 1655, was probably Sir John 
Collins’s son. 

He may have been the John Collins of 
Clifford’s Inn who was admitted to the Inner 
Temple in 1654. 

Arthur Collins, in his ‘ Peerage,’ states that 
Sir John was of Scottish extraction. 

What was his ancestry, and what became 
of him after he left Chute? Was he a prac- 
tising lawyer, and why was he knighted? 

There is a considerable amount of circum- 
stantial evidence to connect him with Arthur 
Collins, who was the son of William, who 
was gentleman usher to Queen Catherine, but 
Arthur makes no mention of the fact in any 
family papers left by him. 

H. B. C. 


HOLWICH: DENHAM.—Can any reader 

inform me where pedigrees of the family 

of Cholwich (variants, Cholwill, Cholditch, 

Chollis, etc.), of Ferge and Oldstone, Black- 

awton, Devon, before 1700, and of the family 

of Denham, of Windsor, before 1800, can be 
found ? 

E. Gray. 


Rosedene, Selsey. 


OBSON FAMILY. — Information wanted 
about the antecedents of Sir Richard de 
Jobson, Knight, Falconer to Queen Elizabeth, 
father of James Jobson (b. 1611, d. 1674), who 
settled in Scotland. 

When was Sir Richard born? Who were 
his people and where did they live? 
When were the two baronetcies 

family conferred, and on whom ? 
I. M. Jopson. 


UTHOR WANTED.—I should be obliged if 
some reader would provide a reference to 
the work (poetry or prose) in which occurs 
the description, 
_. “unhasting, unresting,” 
as applied to the waves (or possibly to the 
ocean or sea). 


in the 


E. G. Crayron. 
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Replies. 
LETTERS OF WARREN HASTINGS :; 
MRS. VAN’S RETENTIVE MEMORY 
AND MR. COTTON THE DIRECTOR. 
(cliv. 58). 

[* a letter of Oct. 6, 1808, to Edward Baber 

(printed at reference), Warren Hastings 
relates how, upon telling ‘‘ Mrs. Van ”’ that 
he had lately been sitting, at a public din- 
ner, ‘‘ next to Mr. Cotton the Director,’’ she 
informed him that Mr. Cotton was ‘‘ the son 
of Dr. Cotton, whom she knew,’’ and pro- 
ceeded to recite from memory ‘‘a poem of 
Dr. Cotton’s consisting of 130 lines.” The 
following particulars regarding the persons 


mentioned may be of interest. 
‘* Mrs. Van ” and her husband “ George ”’ 


are Mr. and Mrs. George Vansittart, of 
Bisham Abbey, Berkshire. The ‘Mr. 
Neale’’ referred to in the letter is their son 


Edward Vansittart (1769-1851), who took the 
surname of Neale: he was in holy orders 
and a Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Edward Vansittart Neale (1819-1872), after- 
wards of Bisham Abbey, was his son. 
George Vansittart (1745-1825) was the 
fourth son of Arthur Vansittart (1691-1760), 
of Clewer and Moat Park, Windsor, and 
Martha Stonhouse, daughter of Sir John 
Stonhouse, 3rd bart., of Radley. He ob- 
tained a Bengal writership in 1761, and re- 
tired about 1776 with a large fortune. In 
1780 he purchased Bisham Abbey, near Maid- 
enhead, from the widow of Sir John Hoby 
Mill, Bart. (Berkshire was a favourite 
county with Anglo-Indians of that time, and 
was known as the ‘“‘ English Hindostan.’’) 
He was M.P. for Berkshire from 1784 to 
1812. There is a reference to him in the 
Farington Diary (Sept. 29, 1804), which indi- 
cates that he was no believer in the advan- 
tages of what Anglo-Indians call an 
‘Europe morning”: ‘‘ Mr. Vansittart, who 
resides at Bisham Abbey, near Marlow, has 
a singularity, that of causing all his family 
to rise at 6 o’clock in the morning, and that 
when they do it by candlelight.’’ His nephew 
Nicholas Vansittart (1766-1851), of Foots 
Cray, was at one time Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and was created Lord Bexley in 
1823. Another nephew, Henry Vansittart 
(1755-1786), who was a Bengal civil servant, 
died in Calcutta, and his widow, Catherine 
Mary Powney, married in 1791, at St. Mary- 


‘le-bone Church, George Nesbitt Thompson, 
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who had been private secretary to Hastings | 
in India. Thompson’s correspondence with | 
Hastings has been printed in Bengal Past | 
and Present, the journal of the Calcutta His- 
torical Society. 

‘* Mrs. Van ’’—who was married to George 
Vansittart at Calcutta on Oct. 24, 1767—was 
Sarah Stonhouse, daughter of the Rev. Sir 
James Stonhouse, 7th Bart. Her sister 
Lucia married in Calcutta on June 12, 1770, | 
Robert Palk, the ‘‘ Judge of the Court of | 
Cutcherry,’? who committed Nuncomar for | 
forgery in 1775. She died in Calcutta on | 
June 22, 1772: and the inscription on her | 
tomb (‘‘ Lucia lov’d is Lucia mourn’d’’) is | 
quoted by Kipling in his ‘ City of Dreadful | 
Night.’ 

Hastings notes in his diary that on July | 
23, 1814, he left London with Mrs. Hastings | 
on a visit to Bisham Abbey. On the 25th | 
‘“ we took leave at 9 and arrived at home at | 
54: a burning journey.’”’ On the 16th he had | 
dined with the Directors at the London | 
Tavern in Aldersgate Street, and responded to | 
the toast of ‘‘ Mr. Hastings and the Govern- | 
ment of India.”’ | 

Dr. Cotton—Nathaniel Cotton (1707-1788) | 
—was a well-known physician of the period, | 
who kept a private asylum at St. Albans, | 
where the poet Cowper was one of his pa- | 
tients. His ‘Visions in Verse’ was | 
repeatedly printed, and he also contributed | 
poems to Dodsley’s collection. |The verses | 
which ‘‘Mrs. Van” had committed to | 
memory are probably ‘ The Fireside.’ They | 
are to be found in every anthology of the| 
early nineteenth century: and it was quite | 
the custom to set young people to learn them | 
by heart. My own father (1845-1915) cer- | 
tainly did so in his childhood. Nathaniel | 
Cotton was the son of Samuel Cotton, a/| 
Levant merchant. His second son was— | 


‘“Mr. Cotton the Director’. — Joseph | 
Cotton (1745-1825), entered the Royal Navy | 
in 1760, and resigned after passing his lieu- | 
tenant’s examination. In 1769 he joined the | 
marine service of the East India Company, | 
and commanded the Royal Charlotte India- | 
man from 1776 to 1782. He was a director 
of the East India Company from 1795 to 
1823, and an Elder Brother and Deputy 
Master of the Trinity House: and also 
Chairman of the East India Docks Company. 
His portrait and that of his wife, Sarah 
(daughter of John Harrison, Director of the 
East India Company from 1758 to 1771 and 
again from 1774 to 1782) were painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence and engraved in mezzotint 








by Charles Turner in 1818. A marble bust by 
Chantrey is at theTrinity House. Their second 
son John (1784-1860), who was in the Madras 
Civil Service from 1801 to 1830, was a Dire. 
tor of the East India Company from 1833 to 
1853, and Chairman of the Court in 1843, 
His descendants are still represented in the 
service of the Crown in India. Another of 
Joseph Cotton’s sons, William (1786-1866) 
was a Director of the Bank of England, where 
his machine forweighing sovereigns is still pre- 
served : and was the father of Sir Henry Cot 
ton (1821-1892), Lord Justice of Appeal. Joseph 
Cotton was an intimate friend of Sir Robert 
Wigram, the famous shipowner, and _ stood 
godfather to hhis son, Joseph Cotton Wigram 
(1798-1867), who became Bishop of Rochester, 
Cotton’s Wharf, Cotton’s Yard and Cotton 
Street in Poplar perpetuate his connexion 
with the East India Docks, which he was 
instrumental in founding. During the work 
on the improvement scheme at the Docks in 
1914, the original foundation-stone of the 
undertaking which was laid by Mr. Joseph 
Huddart, F.R.S., on March 4, 1804, was 
discovered. Upon it are recorded the names 
of Mr. Joseph Cotton, F.R.S., Chairman, 
and Mr. John Woolmore, Deputy Chairman, 
of the Dock Company. Evan Corton. 


BPWARD BABER (cliv. 68).—The origin 
of the name and family of Baber has 
interested me before this, and I have found 
but fugitive and disconnected reference. I 
imagine the founder must have been Dutch 
or Fleming, and have come over to this 
country at quite a late period. The earliest 
date I have found the name in any parish 
register or deed is 1565, and the family seems 
to have been settled then and for more than 
a generation after in the parish of St. Pan- 
cras, Soper Lane, witness the following :— 
Extracts from Register of St. Pancras, 
Soper Lane. 

1565 Kathere Baber witness to a baptism. 

1605 Edward Baber, ditto. 

1605 Robert and Katharine Baber, twin son 
and daughter to Robert Baber. Bapt. 26 
Dec. Witnesses, Lady Marie Williams, 
godmother; William Quarles, Lady Kath- 
arine Leigh, Lady Katharine Bond. 


1612 Mary Baber, dau. of Mr. Edward 
Baber. Bapt. 3 Dec. Witnesses, Mr. 
Mai ... Bonde, Lady Mary Wilbram, 


Lady Mary Mountayne. 

1614 Edward Baber, son to Edward Baber. 
Bapt. 17 Apr. Witnesses, Doctor Baber, 
Thomas Paradine, Lady Winyfrithe Bond. 

HucH Braver. 
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| 
ACK BOARDS (cliv. 81). — The back | 
board, reclining board — and digit- | 
orium were indispensable adjuncts of a | 
private school at Margate where, as a very | 
small girl, I was a ‘‘ day boarder ’’ from | 
1969 to 1873. The board in question was 
a piece of plain wood (worn smooth by friction | 
with many shoulders) of about five to six) 
inches wide and about five feet long, tapering 
towards the ends. It was held across the) 
shoulders with the arms upright and elbows 
close to the sides for periods varying from five | 
minutes to half an hour, and was employed | 
as a penalty for putting elbows on the table, | 
lolling in a chair, crossing the legs, etc. 1) 
cannot say how long the use of this instru- | 
ment of punishment continued in vogue after | 
my removal from the school in 1875, but it | 
probably survived until the break-up of the | 
establishment about 1880. There is a quota- | 
tion regarding back boards in the ‘O.E.D.’ | 
at that date, but it alludes to them in the | 
past tense. The earliest mention of them in | 
the above work is 1794. 


L. M. ANSTEY. 

When a small boy—over sixty years ago— | 
there was one in our nursery at home. This | 
was, I thought, shaped like the centre part of | 
a fiddle, but, of course, flat, It was covered | 
with bright red leather, and had straps to fix | 
it. We younger children used it as a play- | 
thing. I wish I had it now to be able to give 
it to a museum. 

As my eldest surviving sister is 81 in May, | 
I thought she would be able to tell me some- | 
thing more. I wrote to her, and give below | 
with my notes in brackets, a copy of her reply. | 

“The back-board in the nursery at home | 
was mother’s (b. 1824) and aunt’s. It never 
was worn by any of us except as a plaything; | 
it was covered with crimson leather and was | 
heart shaped (I was wrong as to shape), and | 
had straps round the arms. A. (my eldest | 
sister, d. 1926, in her 81st year) and I were | 
the only ones who ever wore the thing as a| 
matter of business, and that was at Bromfield | 
(nr. Ludlow, Salop), when we were very 
small. A. went when she was 6, and I at 5. 
Ishould say I first had to wear it in 1853. We 
wore it to say our lessons, and at the same | 
time had our feet in a kind of stocks to keep | 
them in a correct position. If we stooped too | 
much we also had to stand with books on our | 
heads, and were smacked if we let them fall. | 
It was horrible at the time, but I have often | 
thought I owe to that being straight and up- | 
tight at my age now. The Bromfield thing | 
Was Just wood, shaped (like a large dumb-bell, | 
but, of course, thin and flat) over shoulder. ' 


| 


blades and fastened in front by straps. Cer- 
tainly none of the others ever had it at their 
schools. They did not go till many years 
later, and were much older. Bromfield was 
run on the same lines as village schools in 
Mother’s time. We sat on wooden benches in 
rows with nothing in front, and a flat wooden 
ruler kept handy to hit us if lessons were 
incorrect or we moved about as we sat—rather 
different to present day children.” 
Hersert SouTHAm. 

Two of these are before me as I write. They 
were used by my sister, about forty years ago, 
and have been in recent use by my two little 
daughters. They are recommended for “‘ round 
backs ’’—or stooping—are not in the least 
uncomfortable, and were used when lessons 
were being read aloud to the little girls. 

The two back-boards which I have, weigh 
93 ozs. and 194 ozs. respectively. Each con- 
sists of a single piece of flat deal, 3ths inch 
thick, and 40 inches long. In the older, and 
heavier, back board the back is square, 8 
inches by 8 inches, with arms on either side 
16 inches long and 2 inches broad: the lighter 
back board has the square replaced by an oval 
and the arms are not so broad; these altera- 
tions have effected, as will be noticed, a con- 
siderable saving in weight. 

EH. S. G. 


These were in use in  schoolrooms and 
schools as late as the ’nineties. I remember 
my sisters having to use them at home at an 
earlier date, and my wife tells me she had 
to do so both at home and at school. The 
apparatus was a long board like a narrow 
table top, with a sort of foot-rest at one end 
and a leg or foot at the back like an easel. 
The pupil lay back on the board, which could 
be raised or lowered to various angles, and she 
was supported by resting her feet against the 
foot-rest, and had a cushion under her head, 
for which, I think, there was a circular hole in 
the top of the board. I gather that in school 
the girls took it in turns to do this, for about 
a quarter of an hour or more, during certain 
hours. 

As lying flat on the back for a time is quite 
beneficial for various reasons, probably there 
was some benefit derived from the practice of 
this uncomfortable exercise. 

R. S. B. 

Perhaps J. K. L. may be helped by my 
recollection. The back board was in daily use 
up to 1870 in the preparatory school for little 
boys kept by Miss Lewis, at Churchfield 
House, Margate. I have never seen a back- 
board since that date. 


Bletchley. W. BRrapbBROOKE. 
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i" URRAY, VISCOUNTS STORMONT | to 15 miles distant 4d.; to 50 miles 6d. ; to 

(cliv. 83).—The pedigree of Murray, Vis- | 80 miles 7d.; to 120 miles 8d. ; to 170 milg 
counts Stormont and Earls of Mansfield, is | 9d. ; to 230 miles 10d. ; to 300 miles 11d. ; ang 
given in ‘ The Scots Peerage,’ edited by Sir then 1d. for every additional 100 miles, 
James Balfour Panl, Lord Lyon King of | Among varying charges to foreign places 
Arms, 9 volumes, 1904-1914. Founded on| To America and the West Indies the charge 
Wood’s edition of Douglas’s ‘ Peerage of| was 2s, Soldiers’ or sailors’ letters, under 
Scotland,’ it amends many errors in that | certain restrictions, 1d. 


work, and must now be regarded as the stan-| There is no mention of weight or prepay. 
dard authority on the Scottish nobility. | ment of postage for a reply letter. : 
David, 5th Viscount Stormont is stated W. H. Mancutp 


therein to have had six sons and eight daugh- | ,, e ee ; 
ters. Of the sons, David anid as 6th| | ONS MONEY,” 1688 (cliv. 82).—I sug. 
Viscount; James, advocate and M.P. died | 
without issue in 1770; John, died young; | 
William, created Ear] of Mansfield in 1792, | . 
died without issue in 1793; Charles and | R. 8. B. 
Robert, both dying without issue. There | ILBERT WAKEFIELD  (cliv. 84), — 
was no son of the 5th Viscount named George. ‘“B. L.,’? who wants information about 
HerBert MaxwELt. Gilbert Wakefield, who died in 1801, had 
better see the ‘ Dictionary of National Biog. 
raphy ’; also his own memoirs; also Munm’s 
introduction to Lucretius for an estimate of 
his classical scholarship, and Mark Pattison’: 
essay on ‘ Pope and his editors,’ for what he 
did as an editor of a part of Pope’s poetry. 


gest ‘‘ consideration money,”’ being the 
consideration (as lawyers call it) or price paid 
by the purchaser for the land. 


Monreith. 


‘““T)\IEU ET MON DROIT ”’ (cliv. 29, 88). 
—In reply to M. Cactamanos, it seems | 
hardly necessary to draw attention to the | 
idiomatic application of any language, the | 
continual change in the meaning of many o: ees : 
our words, and the bearing both tet have in These are a few of the more obvious references 
our modern ideas of the translation of an old C. W. B. 
motto. Since Elizabethan times, for ex- AN ADAGIUM OF ERASMUS (eliy. 8). 
ample, the words “ let ’”? and ‘‘ prevent ’’ have —There are several references in Greek 
reversed their meanings. The translation of | literature to a peculiarity in the pronuncis- 
the word ‘‘ droit ’’ is equally open to many | tion of the inhabitants of Eretria in Euboea. 
English words diverse in character, such as! It was an excessive addiction to the sound of 
* heritage,” ‘‘ power,” and “ strength,” and|\y ($4). Plato, ‘ Cratylus,’ 434c., refers to 
if one translates the motto as God is my | wo Brctsion war of saying scleroter instead 
strength,”’ it seems far more in accordance | of sclerotes, Strabo, x. 448, says they were 
with the piety it was evidently intended | Jaughed at for using the sound of r at the end 
to convey, than the idea of God first! and in the middle of words. He assigns the 
and myself next,’’ which the word “ and” origin of this to immigrants from ik 
implies. ' mn : Diogenianus and Apostolius, in their colle 
Bismarck’s remark, “La force prime le} tions of Greek proverbs, give “Eperpuéuw pi 
droit, which ay. oe translate freely as| .. 4 phrase used in consequence to denote a 
‘‘ Might is right,” rather tends to emphasize | }, abit of wearisome iteration. Quo nomine 
the many meanings which can be read into} june male audiunt apud Gallos Picardi” 
a word, especially when it happens to be of | jeans “The inhabitants of Picardy in 


another tongue. F : 
. rance have in our own days a bad name for 
If 1 may do so, I would like to repeat the | 4). ge ” pei 
: : the same reason. 
query whether any antiquary has met the Epwarp BENsty 
motto with the circumflex on the “et.’? Or s ; ie. 
relatively a similar case where the circumflex Unless there is a catch somewhere I 


is omitted in modern quotations? This| the query. it would appear obvious that the 
would doubtless arise from the break it would | Athenians used to chaff the natives of Eretria 
cause in the alignment of the lettering. (which, though founded by Athens hada 
~~ mixed population largely consisting of 

rn PaeeaEEN Dorians) on their Doric pronunciation of the 

RATES OF POSTAGE IN 1807 (cliv. 84). | letter rho, much as the English to-day in 
—Kent’s Directory of 1811 gives the | London chaff the London Scotsmen, and as the 
postage rates as—in England and Wales, up! Frenchmen of Erasmus’s day similarly 
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chafied the natives of Picardy,about their | 
exaggerated r. 
JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
que OMNIBUS: ’BUS  (cliv. 73, 8.0. | 
‘Memorabilia’). — Referring to your | 
mention of the centenary of the vehicle first | 
called an ‘‘omnibus,” it may be of interest | 
to note that, at one time, this term was used | 
for railways, or rather railway-carriages. | 
The word has now been abbreviated to the | 
homely ‘‘’bus,’’ and as such is nowadays | 
applied to motor-charabancs and even, in | 
slang parlance, I believe, to aeroplanes: in | 
fact, 1 think the word ‘‘’bus””? may now be | 
said to be applied to any conveyance for | 
carrying passengers. | 


H. S. G. 


IVER WATER USED FOR DRINK- | 
ING (cliv. 85).—Ganges water will keep | 
sweet for years, as it comes from the snow- | 
line. Pilgrims to Hurdwar on the Ganges | 
carry the water in glass flagons (made | 
especially at a town named Nagina, Bijnor, 
U.P. India, for this purpose, on holy | 
ground), to their homes, many hundreds of | 
miles away, and use it, drop by drop, in their | 
domestic religious service, for years. The} 
Mogul Emperors also used it as their table- | 
water (See Ain-i-Akbari, or ‘The Laws of | 
The Emperor Akbar by Abul Fazl,’ translated 
by order of Warren Hastings, 1797—1800. | 
A. B. C. Rocers. 


DMUND SPENSER, HIS CONNEC- | 

TION WITH CO. NORTHANTS (cliv. | 

29, 69).—With regard to the genealogy of | 

Edmund Spenser, we have one important and | 

definite fact that he was related to the| 

Spencers of co. Northants (a generation | 
earlier of co. Warwick). 

Unless the rich graziers of the midlands 
were of the same family as the Spencers of 
Burnley (which does not seem to have been 
suggested), the Burnley ancestry of the poet 
falls to the ground. The writers of the article 
in the ‘D. N. B.’ are largely responsible for 
perpetuating this story—on very slight evi- 
dence, or none. 

The Spencers of the midlands were the 
“new rich ’’ of the sixteenth century. There 
is nothing to suggest that they were what the 
poet calls ‘“‘an house of auncient fame.” 
They had but recently acquired a grant of 
arms. Possibly the poet credited the notion 
that they derived from the Despensers, Lord 
le Despenser, whose arms (with a slight dif- 
ference) were duly granted to the ancestor of 
Lord Spencer in place of those to which he | 





| proof of the descent. 
| borne by Lord Spencer, and quartered by the 
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was entitled—without a shadow of evidence in 
These arms are still 


Duke of Marlborough. 
HIERONYMUS. 


SURVIVAL OF NORTH COUNTRY CUS- 

TOMS (cliv. 82).—Messrs. J. B. Cramer 
and Co., 139, New Bond St., London, publish 
two ‘‘ Peace-egging ’’ songs. Appended to the 
second of these is a note of the practice in 
Lancashire, of ‘‘ Peace-egging.’’ References 
are given also to Folk Lore Record, vol. iii, 
part i, p. 87, and to Bohn’s Brand, vol. i. 
p. 176. s 


‘ONGS ABOUT SOLDIERS (cliv. 9, 53, 88). 

—‘ Let me like a soldier fall’ (‘ Mari- 
tana’); ‘A Little British Army goes a Dam 
Long Way’ (‘ Dandy Fifth’); ‘ When I first 
put this uniform on’ (‘ Patience’); ‘ Sons 
of the Motherland’ (‘San Toy’); ‘I want 
o be a Military Man’ (‘ Florodora’); 
‘When the Sergeant Major’s on Parade’; 
‘The Adjutant.’ 

There may be some soldier songs in ‘ The 
Daughter of the Regiment.’ About thirty 
years ago a popular music hall ballad was 
‘ Fighting with the Seventh Royal Fusiliers,’ 
which, it is said, was the means of raising 
several battalions for that regiment. 

J. A. KNowtes. 


ILLION RIDING (cliv. 10, 51, 84). —I 
quite forgot, when describing the pillion 
saddle, to say that there was a strong breast- 
plate set of straps to prevent the saddle slip- 
ping back on going up hill. In fact, the 
whole arrangement was very like hunting kit 
in a hilly country, only the dees and straps 


| were wider. 


F. Witttam Cock, M.D. 


PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES (cliii. 405, 480; 

cliv. 46. 87).—In his will, dated 15 May, 
1732, proved 22 Dec., 1733 (P.C.C. 311 Price), 
the Rev. John Geale, Master of Arts, Vicar 
of Bishops Liddeard, co. Somerset, be- 
queathed ‘‘my books to remain in _ the 
library that I have erected in the parish 
church of Bishops Liddeard.’’ 

Frep. R. Gate. 


SOBIESKI STUARTS (cliv. 83). — See 

12 S. i. 110, 156, 190, 277. I possess a 
copy of ‘‘The Sobieski Stuarts, A Short 
Sketch of Their Remarkable Career, By 
Archibald Craig, Printed for Private Circu- 
lation by H. & J. Pillars & Wilson, Edin- 
burgh, 1922,’’ which I shall be pleased to 
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lend to T. F. D. if he or she will write to | he died in Hillsboro’, North Carolina, 15 


me through the Editor. It deals with all the 
authorities up to that date, including the 
Quarterly article. The writer sums up :— 
The question as to who those two individuals 
i.e. John Sobieski Stolberg Stuart, Count of 
Albany, and Charles Edward Stuart, Count of 
Albany] really were is more easily propounded 
than answered. That they were legitimate 
grandsons of Prince Charles may be ruled out, 
so we must look for some other solution of 
the riddle, always taking it for granted, of 
course that their father was only an adopted 
son of Admiral Allen. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The brothers ‘“ John Sobieski Stolberg 
Stuart’? (1797-1872) and ‘“‘ Charles Edward 
Stuart ’’ (1799-1880), who claimed to be 
grandsons of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 
were certainly the sons of a Lieut. Thomas 
Allen, R.N., but it has never been definitely 
proved that Allen was an illegitimate son of 
the Prince. 

I may add that there are many people in 
the Highlands to-day who claim descent from 
the illegitimate children brought into the 
world by that Prince during the period of 
his temporary residence in the Highlands. 

The brothers resided for some years at 
‘* Rilein Aigas,’”’ in Inverness-shire, and pub- 
lished a work on the Highlands ‘‘ Vestiarium 
Scoticum,’’ which was considered apocryphal 
by Highland antiquaries, and completely 
puzzled the weavers of tartan, or chequered 
cloth—what in England is called ‘‘ plaid.” 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 

22, Alexander Place, Oban, Argyllshire. 


UBLICATION OF FIRST FOLIO (cliii. 
478).—Is it not a more probable sugges- 
tion that the plays had been turned over to 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ fellows,’ whom he mentioned 
in this will; to be printed after Mrs. Shake- 
speare’s decease, so that she could not object 
to their printing or claim a right in monies 
derived from their sale? Also that these 
same ‘‘ fellows’’ of Shakespeare—Hemming 
and Condell—were given instructions person- 
ally by Shakespeare as to the plays being dedi- 
cated to the Earl of Pembroke and his brother, 
in compliance with Shakespeare’s repeated 
assertion in his Sonnets that his works would 
be his patron’s (if the Earl of Pembroke is 

taken as such) monument? 

G. A. Taytor. 


UFFIN OF NORTH CAROLINA (cliv. 
83).—A Thomas Ruffin was born in King 
and Queen county, Virginia, 17 Nov., 1787; 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 





Jan., 1870. After graduation at Princeton 
in 1805, he studied law and removed to Hills. 
boro’ in 1807. Served in the legislature in 
1813-1816 ; became Speaker in the latter year 
and Judge of the Supreme Court 1829-ig59: 
and again in 1856-1858, after which he served 
as presiding judge in the County Court. He 
was opposed to nullification in 1832, and to 
secession in 1860, but voted for the ordinance 
to the Peace Congress in the Convention, and 
was a delegate when it met in Washington in 
1861. He received the degree of LL.D. in 
1834 from the University of North Carolina, 
Other particulars of Ruffins may be found 
in American biographical dictionaries. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


‘T]NCLE TOM’S CABIN’ (cliv. 83). — 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ has been drama- 
tised and produced on the following occasions: 
1. ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ a drama in three 
acts by C. Hermann, adapted from Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe’s novel. Produced at the Man- 
chester Royal, Feb. 1, 1853, and Princess’s, 
Oct. 31, 1892. 

2. ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ a drama in five 
acts by G. F. Rowe. Produced at Manches- 
ter Theatre Royal, Aug. 19, 1878, and Prin- 
cess’s, Aug. 31, 1878, and Dec. 22, 1887. 

3. ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ New version of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s story. Pro 
— at the Kennington Theatre, July 13, 

4. ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin; or, The Horrors of 
Slavery,’ a domestic drama in three acts, by 
E. Fitzball, music by Harroway. Produced at 
Drury Lane, Dec. 27, 1852. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE 


About twenty years or so ago a dramatised 
version of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ was exceed- 
ingly popular in the provinces especially with 
the juveniles. 

A company or companies toured the country 
advertised as Charles Harrington’s Com- 
panies. Mr. Harrington was a_ popular 
actor-manager, I believe, but whether he was 
the author of the dramatised version I do 
not know although I have seen the stage 
production several times. 

H. ASKEw. 


Jy ACKLIN (cliv. 10). — Mr. P. Monnprort, 

perhaps, may not be aware of the exis- 
tence of a village in the West Riding of York 
shire, in the parish of Featherstone, two 
miles S.W. of Pontefract, which is denoted 
on the map by the name of Purston Jacklin. 
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I have been informed that it is mentioned | 
in Domesday Book as Preston Jaquilin. 

An alternative form of the name is Purs- 
ton Jaglin. W. S. Banks, ‘ Walks in York- | 
shire — Wakefield and its Neighbourhood’ | 
(1871) says—‘‘ At Purston Jacklin and Monk- | 
rode from the time of Henry VIII to the | 
early part of the last century, resided the | 
family of Hamerton.”’ 
name should, properly, be Preston Jacklin. 

Yorkshire Notes and Queries, Part iv, July, 
1886, says of George Hamerton, whose will 
was proved in 1552, that he was described as 
of Monkroyd, Purston-Jacklyn, etc. 

T. W. Tew, ‘A Few Sketches of Pontefract 
Topography,’ 1873, speaks of ‘‘ one Henry 
Totehill, who made an award at Preston Jake- | 
jyn on 5th Jan., 34 Henry vi 1455-56).”” 

I have not found any record of a family | 
named Jacklin connected with the place, but | 
the Domesday form may provide the origin. 
H. ASKEW. 


(PNCORDANCES (cliii. 387, 430, 467).— 

A list, ranging from Aristophanes to 
Wordsworth, is given in I. S. Mudge’s ‘ New 
Guide to Reference Books’; the bibliograph- 
ical details are there so readily accessible 
that it is needless to set them out here. Since 
this list of 1923, sundry additions have been 
made, the latest is ‘A Concordance to the 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer,’ etc., 
reviewed in The Times Literary Supplement, | 
Noy. 10, 1927. 

Modern methods, of printing on separate 
cards each phrase to be digested, of mechan- 
ically punching each card according to the’ 
word to be indexed, and of sorting by| 
machine each card to correspond to its punch- 
ing, have so diminished the editorial] labour 
tequired to make a concordance that the num- 
ber of these useful aids may be expected to 
increase rapidly. 

It should also be stated that the annual 
additons to be made to Mudge’s ‘ New Guide | 
to Reference Books’ are noted in the Library | 
Journal on Jan. 1 or 15 of each year. Not 
giving the specific pages may be forgiven to 
me who am blind. 








| 
| 
| 


RockINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


QOURCE WANTED (cliv. 84).—The couplet | 
_ beginning “Omnia finierat” is from 
Ovid, * Fasti,’ Book y., lines 375-6, nearly at 
the end of section 2 in Postgate’s text. Scott 
id an unusual knowledge of Ovid, as I 
pointed out in an article on the classical | 
allusions in the Waverley novels published | 
last year in the Sir Walter Scott Quarterly. 


V. Rewpan, 


He also says that its + 
| 404. 


| the story; this Dr. 


| in the census; and particulars of the 


The Library. 


Latin Infancy Gospels. A New Text with a 
parallel version from Irish. Edited with an 
Introduction by M. R. James. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. net.). 

f lage two MSS. printed parallel on opposite 

pages are that which is marked O. 3. 9. in 
the Library of the Dean and Chapter of Here- 
ord, and a part of the MS. Brit Mus. Arundel 

The former is of the thirteenth, the latter 

of the fourteenth century. Both give in Latin, 

and in a new form, the Apocryphal story of 
the Birth of the Virgin and the Birth of 

Christ. Each is a compilation, for the most 

part from known sources, of which the Here- 

ford MS. uses a greater number than the other, 
and here the chief interest lies in the passages 
taken from the Protevangelium or History cf 





| James, hitherto not known in Latin. But in 


the narrative of the Birth of Christ a source 
appears which is entirely new, and is remark- 
able for the distinctly Docetic presentation of 
ames takes to be as old 
as the second century. While warning the 
reader that this publication is of a preliminary 
and tentative kind, Dr. James, in his most 
interesting Introduction raises, and suggests 
answers to, several important questions, which 
open up vistas in the obscure tangle of early 
apocryphal writings. Thus the Gelasian 
Decree, condemning the ‘ Evangelium nomine 
Jacobi minoris’ and the ‘ Liber de infantia 
salvatoris,’ which may be recognized as respec- 
tively the Protevangelium and the Gospel of 
Thomas, condemns with them a ‘Liber de 
nativitate salvatoris et de Maria vel obstet- 
rice,’ which gives warrant for assuming the 
existence of this new text in the sixth century. 
It begins with the approach of Mary and 
Joseph to Bethlehem, and contains some curious 
details such as that Joseph was once called 
Moab; a description of the returns re oe 
irth- 
place. An important part is played by the mid- 
wife, and also by Symeon, a son of Joseph, who 
testify to the wonder. The Child is born as a 
light which has no weight, utters no cry, grad- 
ually takes the form of a child, manifests 
intelligence from the moment of its appear- 
ance. As Dr. James says, if ever there was a 
Docetic account of the Lord’s birth, it is here. 
Passing on from the content of the new source 
to enqniry as to the work from which it was 
derived, Dr. James favours the Gospel of St. 


| Peter, in which it has been suggested with great 


probability that a story of the Nativity was 
included. This Gospel. was of a _  Docetic 
character; and the portion of it known to us 
—a fragment of the Passion—supports the 
identification well enough, as does also the 


| fragment of an Apocalypse which, in Dr. 
| James’s opinion, is likewise a part of the Gospel 


of Peter. There is no need to labour the great 
value and interest of the theory, with its sup- 
porting reasons, here set out for acquiescence 


| or rejection. 


The narratives themselves, while neither 
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literary nor strictly historical importance is to 
be ascribed to them, contain here and there 
pleasant touches of imagination. The Arundel | 
is the better. It is well known that the devout | 
or ‘ tendencious” fiction of the early cen-| 
turies of Christianity furnishes us with the 
most impressive instance of the truth of the 
dictum Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 


Endymion, a poetical Romance. By John 
Keats. Type-facsimile of the First Edition, 
with Introduction and Notes by H. Clement 
Notcutt. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) | 

j shade of Keats must, we think, glow with 

gratitude to Professor Notcutt. If we have 
ever understood him aright—the Keats of his 
own greatest poetry and also the Keats of the 
letters—there is no judgment that would wound 
him with more envenomed a wound than that 
which accuses him of “ not meaning anything 
particular ’”’ by a work which he had designed 
and laboured at so seriously as he laboured 
at ‘Endymion.’ At the back of our poetry, 
hardly belonging to it, yet close akin to it, are | 
the Riddles; it would not be very difficult to | 
sustain argument to the effect that riddling is 

a necessary element in all poetry, and that, as 

it is historically an early element, so it is 

natural it should be preponderant in the work 
of a poet’s youth. Professor Notcutt, we sus- 
pect, hits the right nail on the head in explain- 
ing the length and intimacy of this riddle of | 
‘Endymion,’ together with Keats’s failure to 
give any clue to its meaning, by a probability 
that to Keats the allegory seemed easy enough 
of interpretation—easier than it really was. 
The interpretation here suggested is, briefly, 

that the first book symbolizes the reunion, so 
to speak, of the Poet—or poetry—with Nature; 
the second, the Poet’s training and enriching | 
through study of the poetry of the past—-an 
idea well worked out and supported; the third, 
the unfortunate recent development of English 
poetry, led astray by Pope; the fourth, che 
reconciliation of the service of noetry and the 
service of humanity, by means of the realisa- 
tion that these are, or may be, one. Professor 
Notcutt’s enlarged discussion of each book in 
the Introduction, and his treatment of detail in 
the Notes, go very far to persuading us. Full 
persuasion on such a topic can only be reached 
by lengthier rumination than there has yet 
been time for. 


Covent Garden Drollery,, 1672. Edited by G. 
Thorn-Drury. (P. J. and A. E. Dobell. 12s, net.) 
DROLLERY, as students of the seventeenth 
century know, is a miscellaneous collection | 
of poetical pieces—prologues and epilogues to 
plays, songs and other lyrics—of a witty and 
bold intention for the most part, dealing with | 
love on its rougher side. Mr. Thorn-Drury has | 
printed this collection as it stands; it is chiefly, 
though not solely, as a thread of witness to the | 
life of the time, that it has value, and a soften- | 
ing down, by omission or otherwise, of its 





ns 


coarseness, would have impaired its truth. Jt 
is the most important of the collections of it, 
kind, and is now of rare occurrence. Fourteay 
of the pieces, among them seven prologueg and 
epilogues, which had not appeared in print 
before, have been assigned to Dryden: and 
Fletcher, Basse, Rochester and Wycherley have 
been recognized as authors of others, Mr 
'horn-Drury discusses these attributions with 
all care and penetration, and reference to 
recent work on the Restoration drama, More 
over, he has gathered some little fresh light on 
obscure points of stage history from this study, 
The claim on the title-page of the first edition 
that all its choice things ‘‘ written by the 
refined’st Witts of the Age” had been “ never 
in Print before ”—so often an untrustworthy 
claim—is found to be better justified than 
might have been expected. The present text is 
that of the second edition. The first had pro. 
fessed itself collected by one “ R. B.” whom 


| Hazlitt forthwith pronounced to be Richard 


Brome; but in place of “ R.” “A.” appears on 
the title-page of the second, and Mr. Thorn- 
Drury shows some good reason for supposing 
that ‘A. B.” may stand for Aphra Behn. A 
note on Thomas St. Serf, which considerably 
enlarges his biography, should not be missed 
by the student. 


The Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Munster 
Square, London. A Record, 1852-1927. (The 
Society of SS. Peter and Paul. 3s. 6d. net). 


HIS little work is intended primarily for 
lovers of a church which has an endearing 
domestic history fully to be appreciated only by 
its own people; but it is worth notice, too, 
from those whose interest in it would mainly 
concern its history or its architecture. It 
represents at once a result of two of the great 
impulses which in the mid-nineteenth century— 
in certain minds and in certain places—bore 
onward the reviving Church with a force which 
some contemporaries seem to have found rather 
puzzling: a passion for worship and a passion 
for the souls of the poor. It was founded and 
build by Edward Stuart, its first vicar, with 
virtually the whole of his fortune; and its 
quiet history links it here and there with many 
of the best-known names among churchmen of 
the nineteenth century. It was built by 
Richard Cromwell Carpenter, a young architect 
who had built three churches in Brighton, and 
who did not live to see this, his finest piece, 
completed. It offers a good example of the 
Gothic of the day, unusual in that it is of FS 
width—so determined by the measure of the 
site—with some fine work in window-tracery 
and in carving, though it still lacks the 
tower which Carpenter designed for.it. The 
compiler gives due measure not only of bi0- 
graphical detail, but also of particulars con- 
cerning windows, furniture and the like, such 
as we should be infinitely grateful for in the 
case of an old church. 
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